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Executive Summary 


Schools are implementing Restorative Justice in Education (RJE) initiatives across the Unit- 
ed States, often to reduce the use of out-of-school suspension, which is known to increase 
the risk for dropout and arrest. Many RJE initiatives also aim to strengthen social and emo- 
tional competencies, reduce gender and racial disparities in discipline, and increase access 
to equitable and supportive environments for students from marginalized groups. 


We view RJE as a comprehensive, whole school approach to shifting school culture in ways 
that prioritize relational pedagogies, justice and equity, resilience-fostering, and well-being. 
Guided by a set of restorative values and principles (e.g., dignity, respect, accountability, 
and fairness), RJE practices are both proactive and responsive in nurturing healthy relation- 
ships, repairing harm, transforming conflict, and promoting justice and equity. Drawing on 
the writings of Paulo Freire and bell hooks, educators in RJE schools and classrooms work 
to ensure that the “vulnerable are cared for, the marginalized are included, the dignity and 
humanity of each person in the educational setting matters, and everyone’s needs are heard 
and met.”! 


Restorative Justice is grounded in indigenous teachings and points to a way of life experi- 
enced by pre-modern communities, such as the Maori and the Navajo. It was introduced into 
the Western judicial system as a response to crime and wrongdoing; it sought to meet the 
needs of those harmed, to repair the harm, and to restore relationships for all affected by an 
incident. As these practices were introduced into school settings, they initially emulated the 
processes used in correctional facilities. These included restorative conversations, circles, 
and conferences in which those involved in a disciplinary incident worked with a structured 
set of questions to explore who was harmed and how to repair the harm. In recent years, RJE 
has been grounded in a more holistic mindset that, in addition to those responsive practices, 
also 
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emphasizes problem-solving approaches to discipline, attends to the social/ 
emotional as well as the physical/intellectual needs of students, recognizes 
the importance of the group to establish and practice agreed-upon norms and 
rules, and emphasizes prevention and early restorative intervention to create 
safe learning environments.* 


These more holistic practices include facilitating community-building circles, understand- 
ing and communicating emotions, and using transparency and fairness in decision-making. 


This policy brief summarizes research on restorative initiatives, with a focus on implemen- 
tation and outcomes in U.S. schools. We present the accumulating evidence that restorative 
approaches can reduce the use of exclusionary discipline. We describe promising evidence 
that such approaches can narrow racial disparities in discipline. We consider the mixed 
findings related to improving school climate and student development in light of possibly 
faulty models and mis-implementation of RJE. Finally, we offer recommendations for com- 
prehensive RJE models and strategic implementation plans that we believe will result in 
more consistent positive outcomes. 


It is recommended that schools adopt principle-based, comprehensive, 
and equity-oriented RJE. 


1. Use principle-based RJE. Restorative practices must align with the values of RJE, 
namely: respect, dignity, and mutual concern for all members of the learning commu- 
nity; a commitment to justice and equity; and a belief in the value and worth of each 
person. 


2. Take a comprehensive approach to RJE. RJE practices should encompass not 
only student behaviors, but also staff behaviors, policies and procedures, pedagogical 
choices, curricular decisions, and schoolwide decision-making processes. 


3. Emphasize the equity focus of RJE. Consistent with the values of RJE, attention 
should be paid to disrupting hierarchies and rampant individualism, and to honoring 
the humanity of each member of the learning community. RJE practices need to ex- 
plicitly identify opportunity gaps and challenge disciplinary disproportionality as it 
relates to a range of student characteristics including race, ethnicity, religion, ability, 
socioeconomic status, language, culture, sexuality, and gender expression. Sole focus 
on a reduction in suspensions and expulsions will not address the systemic and struc- 
tural inequalities that impact students’ social, emotional, and academic well-being. 


It is recommended that schools implement RJE with contextually sensi- 
tive, strategic, and long-term implementation plans and practices. 


4. Develop contextually sensitive implementation plans. There is not a step-by- 
step implementation model that will work for each school or district. RJE implementa- 
tion should align with the particular strengths and needs of the environment. Further, 
the implementation plan should change and evolve as needed and ensure that each 
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step is grounded in the particular context and developed with input from stakeholders. 


. Employ strategic rollout. Drawing on organizational change theories that empha- 
size both top-down and bottom-up initiatives, educators can build a strong base of 
RJE advocates and leaders as they work to shift policies and practices. To improve 
buy-in and investment, initial efforts can engage fully supportive allies while honoring 
slow adopters, whose critiques and questions can help chart direction. 


. Create long-term implementation plans focused on sustainability and pro- 
fessional support. Ongoing professional development is needed to build school and 
district capacity for continual growth (e.g., coaching, peer mentoring, and profession- 
al learning communities) and to account for staff turnover and the induction of new 
staff. Widespread change may take considerable time and resources. Two-year plans 
are common, but longer plans may be required if major shifts in mindset are needed. 
Leaders should manage expectations about how long it may take to see quantifiable 
results. 


It is recommended that policymakers and researchers examine change 
over a minimum of three to five years and focus on fidelity of RJE im- 
plementation using mixed method designs. 


7. Invest in long-term, mixed-methods research examining RJE implementa- 
tion. In light of the myriad ways in which RJE has been implemented and mis-imple- 
mented, researchers should focus on RJE implementation, not simply RJE outcomes. 
This includes rigorous examination of fidelity of implementation to RJE principles 
that will ascertain if the initiative authentically embodies restorative values and offers 
consistent opportunities for relationship-building, repairing harm, and promoting 
justice and equity. Additional research is also needed on how RJE practices can foster 
an achievement orientation and social-emotional growth. 


We caution against funding short-term evaluations. Funded evaluations should allow 
for a minimum of three to five years before outcomes are measured. Finally, we recom- 
mend holistic, mixed method approaches to program evaluation, with a commitment 
to including stakeholders in the evaluation process. 
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Introduction 


Following the U.S. Gun-Free School Zones Act of 1996, a “zero tolerance” approach to stu- 
dent behavior became popular.? Schools began suspending and expelling students from 
school for non-safety-threatening behaviors as they followed rigid policies that ignored con- 
text or mitigating circumstances.‘ In the last decade, however, schools have begun reform- 
ing their approach to school discipline and reducing their punitive, exclusionary, and zero 
tolerance responses to student misconduct.® This is largely due to accruing evidence that 
suspensions increase students’ risk for low achievement, dropout, and arrest.® This evidence 
suggests punitive discipline may exacerbate challenging behavior and erode safe and nur- 
turing school climates. 


Discipline reform is also being spurred by concerns about differential treatment and dis- 
crimination. Students from marginalized groups are more likely than their peers to be sus- 
pended, which can in turn increase their chances of entering the school-to-prison pipeline.’ 
Consistently over-represented in exclusionary discipline are Black and African American 
youth, students in special education, Native American youth, and low-income students.® 
Lesbian, gay, bisexual, transgender, queer, and questioning youth are also more likely to 
receive discipline sanctions relative to their straight peers.? To identify whether students 
from marginalized groups are being treated more punitively than students from privileged 
groups, rigorous studies account for school factors (e.g., school size, percent low income), 
student behavior (self-, parent-, and/or teacher-report), and/or student achievement. Most 
of this research has compared Black and White students. Taken together, the studies have 
found substantial evidence that Black students receive more punitive sanctions than White 
students, even when accounting for the aforementioned student and school characteristics.’° 
Scholars have argued that the differential treatment is fueled by educators’ explicit/implicit 
bias and by structural racism which has led to widespread racial opportunity gaps." 
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As schools shift away from zero tolerance, punitive, and exclusionary approaches to student 
misconduct, many have adopted restorative initiatives.’* Those using a comprehensive con- 
ceptualization of Restorative Justice in Education (RJE) aim to address challenging behav- 
iors and to nurture school climates that promote learning through relational and supportive 
practices, rather than punitive and exclusionary ones.’ That is, practitioners implement- 
ing RJE aim to proactively address relational, emotional, academic, cognitive, and physical 
needs before challenging behaviors occur. When challenging behaviors do occur, they work 
to address those behaviors in ways that heal, teach, repair harm, and attend to the needs of 
both those harmed and those who caused the harm. Moreover, they work to integrate RJE 
with racial and social justice initiatives." 


In this report, we begin with a comprehensive conceptualization of RJE. Then, we synthesize 
research on the broad impacts of school-based restorative initiatives: reducing exclusionary 
discipline, narrowing racial disparities, improving school climate, and strengthening stu- 
dent and staff well-being. In light of mixed findings, we go on to offer insight into the ways 
faulty models or plans may produce mis-implementation of restorative initiatives. Aiming 
to help schools reach more consistently positive outcomes, we conclude with recommenda- 
tions for comprehensive RJE models and strategic implementation plans. 


Review of the Literature 


Definition of Restorative Justice in Education 


Restorative justice has its origins in indigenous communities, embedded as a worldview, an 
ethos, a “thread woven into the fabric of their lives.”® For First Nations people, the Navajo, 
and other native people, this worldview has been a way of being that prioritizes relation- 
ships, interdependency, fairness, shared decision making, solidarity, and healing.** Although 
Western iterations of RJ emerged initially as an alternative approach to responding to harm 
and crime, schools are returning to the historical roots of RJ, with people adopting a more 
holistic framing and recognizing the importance of living well together in communities.” 
Many are rightly attributing this movement to a “resurgence of indigenous knowledges” and 
a rejection of punitive and adversarial forms of justice.'® 


The field of RJE emerged primarily from educators who were learning about the principles, 
values, and practices of restorative justice that had been implemented within the criminal 
legal system and applying those principles within their own educational contexts. Initially, 
most applications of restorative justice were introduced as alternatives to school discipline; 
recently those applications have been evolving toward a more holistic and transformative 
conception of RJE.'® This transformative conception of RJE is viewed not simply as a pro- 
gram or a process, but rather a set of values and principles that serve to guide programs and 
processes aimed at both reducing exclusionary discipline and improving school climate.”° 


RJE incorporates the values of respect, dignity, and mutual concern, based on the core be- 
lief that all people are worthy of being honored and valued.” Key principles of RJE include 
transforming schools from rule-based institutions to relationship-based communities;”* re- 
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placing punitive models of discipline with restorative models that promote repair of harm; 
moving from systems of social control to systems of social engagement;”3 confronting hier- 
archical and authoritarian systems that instill attitudes of obedience and conformity;*4 and 
a commitment to disrupting oppressive structures and systems.?5 


Stemming from these restorative values and principles, Evans and Vaandering (2016) iden- 
tified three core components of RJE that inform the implementation of practices and pro- 
cesses: (a) nurturing healthy relationships, (b) building processes that support the repair of 
harm and the transformation of conflict, and (c) supporting learning environments charac- 
terized by justice and equity.”° 


(a) Healthy relationships between and among all members of the learning community— 
including students, teachers, administrators, staff, parents and caregivers, and the 
local community—are essential for effective learning. In RJE schools, relationships 
are built, nurtured, and sustained by intentional practices, such as Circle pro- 
cesses,’ social-emotional learning, active listening, conflict resolution, and resil- 
ience-fostering practices.”® 


(b) All relationships can experience conflict and harm; when relationships are threat- 
ened, RJE provides practices, grounded in values, for making things right, address- 
ing the needs of those harmed, and restoring relationships when possible.?? Rather 
than viewing challenging student behavior solely as a “discipline problem,” RJE 
views challenging student behaviors as stemming from escalating conflict, unmet 
needs, or unaddressed harm.%° Punishment, such as suspension and expulsions, 
exacerbates feelings of victimization and exclusion, increasing harm and escalating 
conflict.2 RJE “does not ignore harmful behavior but shifts the focus to honoring 
and preserving the dignity of people through relational practices that focus concur- 
rently on individual and community well-being and responsibility.”2? 


(c) Fostering justice and equity in schools requires responding actively to issues of 
oppression and marginalization, including those based on race, ethnicity, gender, 
sexual orientation, religion, language, culture, and ability.33 RJE schools and class- 
rooms work to ensure that the “vulnerable are cared for, the marginalized are in- 
cluded, the dignity and humanity of each person in the educational setting matters, 
and everyone’s needs are heard and met.”34 


School-based practices that (a) center healthy relationships, (b) work to heal harms and 
transform conflict, and (c) advocate for justice and equity include both preventative and 
responsive practices. As responsive practices, restorative approaches to discipline contrast 
with punitive models in that they address the needs of the person(s) harmed and provide 
opportunities for those who caused the harm to make amends.* In the aftermath of harm 
or wrongdoing, RJE offers opportunities to promote empathy, restore dignity, repair harm, 
and promote authentic accountability for students.°° 


RJE provides an opportunity for those harmed to have their needs met and the harm re- 
paired. It also provides an opportunity for those who have caused the harm to make things 
right by healing the harm they caused, to learn and grow, and to restore their sense of self 
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in the aftermath of wrongdoing. Responsive RJE practices build accountability, promote 
social-emotional growth, and support positive behaviors in schools. However, if an RJE 
effort does not also address the need for preventative practices to transform school climate, 
the singular emphasis on behavior management may distort the initiative and preclude the 
opportunity to promote interconnectedness and well-being.?” 


Thus, transformative approaches to RJE are comprehensive, working to shift school culture 
in ways that privilege relational pedagogies, justice and equity, resilience, and well-being.?* 
This focus on wellness includes: empowering those who have been affected; healing or re- 
pairing relationships; encouraging accountability through collaborative decision-making; 
reintegrating students into their learning community; and creating caring climates that pre- 
vent further harm and conflict.%° 


An RJE approach guided by values and principles challenges schools to resist simple road- 
maps, or reductive “how to” manuals. Instead, it functions as a compass pointing in a de- 
sired direction.4? While Winn acknowledges this need for efforts to align with values and 
principles, she extends the conceptualization by also calling for detailed roadmaps that in- 
clude specific practices.“ In this sense, RJE is both an art and a science—an approach guid- 
ed by beliefs, worldviews and lenses; enacted through a set of theoretically aligned practices; 
and faithful to a restorative ethos. Schiff challenges practitioners to approach RJE not as a 
strategy or program, but rather as a movement. By promoting a restorative perspective and 
providing relevant knowledge and strategies, an RJE movement has the potential to empow- 
er youth and school personnel to serve as transformative agents of cultural change—leaders 
who promote justice and equity through relational and organizational reform.” 


Review of Research on Restorative Initiatives 


Districts and schools implement restorative initiatives with varying levels of depth and 
breadth. Some educators focus more on responding to harm and disciplinary incidents, 
while others focus on strengthening community and social-emotional wellness.4#? Research 
on such initiatives also varies widely in their unit of analysis. Some studies focus on individ- 
ual student impacts, while others focus on schoolwide outcomes.*+ Thus, comparing studies 
is challenging. Moreover, studies have only recently begun including comparison groups to 
determine whether schools with restorative initiatives make measurable gains relative to 
similar schools without them. Yet even in light of these challenges, we conclude that results 
from case studies, district-wide correlational studies, and experimental trials convincingly 
demonstrate that when schools implement a restorative initiative, their out-of-school sus- 
pension rates decrease.*5 We further conclude that restorative initiatives have promise to 
narrow racial disparities in suspension* as well as to foster positive student development.*” 
However, mixed findings indicate that the promise is not always realized.*® 


Restorative initiatives and suspension. Initial claims that restorative initiatives re- 
duce suspension were based on single group pre-post designs in which researchers examined 
suspension rates before and after implementation.‘? Pre-post declines in suspension have 
been found at the school level5° and the district level.5' In Denver, Colorado from 2006 to 
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2013, for example, overall suspension rates fell dramatically (from 11% to 6%) as the district 
undertook restorative initiatives in schools.®* These studies’ single group designs, however, 
cannot rule out that other factors, including districtwide policy shifts, may have caused the 
change. In other words, the designs have low internal validity. The reduced suspension rates 
cannot be positively attributed to the restorative initiative itself. 


Some portion of reduced suspension may simply stem from new district or school policies 
discouraging or banning the use of suspensions for certain infractions. In fact, the correlates 
of policy change have been studied in large urban cities. For example, in 2011-2012, the Los 
Angeles Unified School District enacted a ban prohibiting schools from suspending students 
for willful defiance. After rigorously analyzing trends over time, Hashim and colleagues 
found that the probability of students receiving suspension dropped after the policy change 
relative to the district’s pre-policy trend. Importantly, however, they also found another 
time-ordered shift: In 2014-2015, the year the district started restorative practice training 
in the highest suspension schools, there was another reduction in the probability of students 
being suspended.*? 


A recent randomized controlled trial (RCT) in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania increased confi- 
dence in the claim that restorative approaches can cause lower suspension rates. In the 
two-year study, between 44% and 69% of surveyed staff reported using affective statements, 
proactive circles, impromptu conferences, and responsive circles “often” or “always.” Com- 
paring outcomes of the restorative practice initiative in 22 program schools and 22 com- 
parison schools, Augustine and colleagues found that the number of suspensions and days 
lost to suspension decreased more significantly in the program schools than in the control 
schools. Specifically, the program schools’ days lost to suspension declined by 36%, whereas 
this decline was only 18% in the comparison schools. Also noteworthy was that in the pro- 
gram schools, students were less likely to be repeatedly suspended relative to students in the 
comparison schools. 


Restorative initiatives and disparities in suspension. Research studies suggest that 
restorative initiatives may have the potential, as yet not fully realized, to reduce disparities 
in suspensions. For example, experience in some large urban districts indicates some prom- 
ise. In Oakland, California and Los Angeles, California where the districts are implementing 
broad school discipline reform and restorative initiatives, suspension gaps between Black 
and White students have narrowed.® In the Pittsburgh RCT cited above, evaluators found 
that relative to the comparison schools, program schools had steeper declines in the sus- 
pension rates of Black students and low-income students, thereby reducing disparities.®° 
However, the effects in Pittsburgh were seen primarily at the elementary and not the mid- 
dle and high school levels. Other studies have shown comparable reductions in suspension 
for diverse racial and ethnic groups, thereby reducing schoolwide suspension rates for all 
groups but with only minimal narrowing of the disparities.*” 


Restorative initiatives and student and staff wellness. A singular focus on reducing 
suspension is narrow and fails to capture the prevention-oriented and systemic reform goals 
of RJE. In theory, restorative initiatives strengthen relationships, increase skills in solving 
interpersonal conflict, and reduce staff members’ punitive reaction to students.5® While U.S. 
research on broad, positive interpersonal outcomes is somewhat new, an accumulation of 
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studies suggests that restorative initiatives may yield positive benefits in these domains. For 
example, numerous single group studies show dramatic reductions in discipline referrals 
after restorative initiatives were implemented in schools.5° Using Denver, Colorado public 
school records, Anyon and colleagues and Gregory and colleagues showed that discipline-re- 
ferred students who participated in restorative conferences or mediations were less likely to 
receive a discipline referral or suspension compared to discipline-referred students who did 
not participate in such interactions. The authors speculated that strengthened social-emo- 
tional learning skills and improved student and staff relationships prevented future disci- 
plinary interactions.© 


Teachers working in schools with restorative initiatives have also reported interpersonal 
and school climate benefits. Staff surveys in Oakland, California demonstrated a generally 
positive perception of the restorative initiative with almost 70% of respondents reporting 
that restorative practices helped to improve school climate. Additionally, 80% of respon- 
dents supported continuing the initiative. The Oakland evaluators also found graduation 
rates for schools that implemented restorative practices rose 60%, relative to 7% in compar- 
ison schools.® The Pittsburgh RCT showed that teachers in the restorative initiative schools 
considered their schools to have better working conditions and a climate more conducive to 
learning than teachers in the comparison schools. Two-thirds of surveyed staff in restorative 
schools said the initiative had improved their relationships with students. However, despite 
these staff-reported gains, not all findings in this RCT were positive. Researchers identified 
that students in Grades 3-8 in the restorative schools had lower scores on the state stan- 
dardized math tests than their peers in the comparison schools. Also, African American and 


White student performance on the state standardized math and reading tests was lower in 
schools with a predominantly African American student population.” 


Students themselves have reported benefits from restorative processes such as circles and 
conferences; perceived benefits include strengthened social and emotional skills.°3 As a 
qualitative researcher leading circles with adolescent girls for two years in one high school, 
Schumacher identified students’ self-reported benefits from the circle process. Benefits 
included strengthened skills in listening, empathy, and anger management. Similarly, 
in one high school, Ortega and colleagues analyzed interviews of adults and students who 
participated in restorative circles intended to repair harm after conflict. Interviewees dis- 
cussed how the circles helped improve relationships and taught 
new ways of handling conflict, thereby preventing future alterca- 
tions.® Survey findings in an Oakland, California middle school 
corroborated that a majority of students perceived restorative 
initiatives as helping relationships with both adults and peers. 


Overall, restorative 
initiatives appear to 
be well received by 
students and staff. 


Despite these positive student reports, however, findings from two recent RCTs offer mixed 
evidence of school climate and student gains. On the one hand, in their experimental study 
comparing 40 secondary schools in England at the end of three years of implementation, 
Bonell and colleagues found that students in the schools implementing a restorative initia- 
tive with social-emotional curricula reported less victimization from bullying than students 
in comparison schools.” On the other hand, in their experimental study in 14 Maine middle 
schools, Acosta and colleagues found no significant differences in the seven restorative in- 
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tervention schools compared to the seven comparison schools on student-reported school 
connectedness, positive peer relationships and victimization from bullying at the end of two 
years. The authors questioned whether the restorative initiative offered added value relative 
to what the school was already doing to engage student voice and elicit problem-solving 
when conflict arose.°° 


Research Summary 


Taken together, there is substantial evidence that restorative initiatives can reduce suspen- 
sions and show promise for narrowing racial disparities in exclusionary discipline. Overall, 
restorative initiatives appear to be well received by students and staff, with a majority of 
staff perceiving benefits.°° Numerous studies indicate promise for improving school climate 
and interactions among students, although one recent study did not corroborate these find- 
ings.”° In addition, one study showed schools with restorative initiatives had lower achieve- 
ment in some schools relative to the comparison schools.”! This mixed evidence on positive 
youth development suggests the need to scrutinize varying types of restorative models and 
implementation processes that schools use, discussed below. 


Recent Developments 


Scrutinizing Restorative Models and Their Implementation 


Some of the mixed findings about school climate shifts might be due to what we call “mis-im- 
plementation” models of RJE. This is hinted at in a recent survey of a nationally represen- 
tative sample of teachers: 80% of teachers agreed that a disciplinary approach focused on 
repairing harm to relationships and community was “somewhat” or “very effective.””? How- 
ever, about 20% disagreed. Open-ended comments suggested some teachers felt students 
were not being held accountable for student misconduct and administrators were not sup- 
porting teachers who struggled with student behavior. 


Drawing on research and practice-based observations,” we offer five mis-implementation 
models to capture the range of ways restorative initiatives can falter and undermine the 
potential for nurturing positive change. Such models include: (1) mandated top-down initia- 
tives misaligned with values of RJE; (2) narrow approaches focused on a single restorative 
practice; (3) colorblind or power blind approaches to marginalizing dynamics; (4) “train 
and hope” approaches that offer few implementation supports, and (5) under-resourced and 
short-term initiatives that likely result in minimal buy-in, inconsistent practices, and teach- 
er frustration and burnout. 


Mandated top-down mis-implementation model. Top-down district-level initiatives 
mandating quick change are philosophically misaligned with RJE values of fair process, 
voice, and collaboration. Collaborative decision-making among all stakeholders, teaching 
and non-teaching staff alike, is fundamental to RJE. Policy and practice changes must be 
jointly developed, iteratively improved, and clearly communicated and instituted.” So of- 
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ten, districts mandate change with little consideration that individuals and institutions vary 
in their readiness and openness to innovation.”> While administrative support for RJE ini- 
tiatives is essential,”° top-down mandates may evoke reluctant compliance or active resis- 
tance.” Thorsborne and Blood, pioneers in the field of RJ in education, suggest the need 
for strategic approaches to introducing restorative initiatives and to leveraging the buy-in 
of early adopters.” There is also increasing recognition that, early on, districts need to as- 
sess readiness for change and identify concerns. For example, in their case study assessing 
readiness for implementation, Garnett and colleagues found that educators felt they needed 
greater clarity about how the restorative initiative would dovetail with existing reforms and 
which concrete resources and training would be made available. The authors conclude that 
attending to adults’ expressed needs early in the process is essential for launching effective 
implementation.” 


Narrow mis-implementation model. Narrow models of RJE can overemphasize student 
participation in responsive circles and conferences, minimizing the importance of whole 
community participation (including instructional assistants, paraprofessionals, office staff, 
and administrators, for example).°° With a singular focus on changing student behavior, 
narrow models may neglect to address deeply held beliefs about the effectiveness of punitive 
responses.*! Narrowly defined restorative models may also be experienced as just another 
program, piling on top of similar types of initiatives focused on equity, social-emotional 
learning, and trauma-informed care. A comprehensive approach considers how similar ini- 
tiatives can complement one another®*—although complementarity should not be assumed. 
Some initiatives may fundamentally be at odds with or undermine others (for example, hir- 
ing additional police and restorative justice personnel).*3 


Colorblind and power blind mis-implementation model. Davis’ expert opinion is 
that that restorative initiatives have all too often neglected to explicitly address racial jus- 
tice, which she sees as inherently connected. Davis writes, “Healing interpersonal harm re- 
quires commitment to transforming the context in which the injury occurs, the socio-histor- 
ical conditions and institutions that are structured precisely to perpetuate harm.”* In other 
words, a focus on individuals that ignores the structural racism undergirding policies and 
practices is ultimately not restorative at all. Winn also makes the case that educators need 
to ground their restorative work in a series of pedagogical stances, including one insisting 
that history and race matter. For instance, Winn posits that educators need to consider how 
enslavement of Africans impacts all Americans today and how racism impacts the ways that 
teachers think about and interact with students.*5 


Despite synergy between RJE and social justice, too often imple- 
mentation of restorative practices fails to address policies and 
practices related to oppression, abuses of power, and silencing of 
voices. This disconnect has surfaced in case studies. For example, 
in her multi-case ethnography, Lustick concluded that there was 
“a reticence on the part of the administration to address racism in school policy,” which led 
to restorative practices becoming “a means of reinforcing and reproducing inequality.”*° 
Knight and Wadhwa, however, offer a counter example where they describe their experience 
with critical restorative justice, which they describe as part of a larger social justice agenda 
focused on student engagement and resilience. Concretely, they describe how they have used 


Restorative initiatives 
have all too often 
neglected to explicity 
address racial justice. 
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the circle process to increase students’ critical consciousness: “through circles on racism, 
different forms of oppression, and the school-to-prison pipeline, restorative justice empow- 
ered students to address the harms they had experienced and move on to bigger dreams.”*” 


Train and hope mis-implementation model. Stokes and Baer first identified the strat- 
egy of “train and hope” to describe the faulty assumptions behind efforts to generalize in- 
dividual behavior change. They argue that teaching an individual a new behavior and then 
hoping it will generalize to other settings, times, or individuals is not an effective strategy.** 
Recent newspaper accounts indicate that districts too often rely on “train and hope” models 
that provide school staff with one to three days of training but little in-person follow-up, 
coaching, demonstration, or performance feedback.*® Such models lack strategic, context 
specific, and locally designed rollout as well as substantive, tailored supports.°° Mayworm 
and colleagues, for example, recommend one-on-one coaching and consultation for teach- 
ers.°! Similar calls for more intensive and ongoing training and support have been docu- 
mented in a growing number of studies. 


Under-resourced, short-term mis-implementation model. Implementation re- 
search emphasizes the need for full adherence to program models, which can take consid- 
erable time, commitment, and resources.®? One study showed that partial implementation 
of a comprehensive restorative initiative differed little from no implementation. In a study 
of middle schoolers in Hong Kong, Wong, Cheng, Ngan, and Ma found that only students in 
schools with full implementation reported significantly less bullying and made significant 
gains in self-reported empathy when compared to students in schools without the initiative 
or with only partial implementation. Even fully implementing schools can lose gains over 
the years without sustained commitment and adequate resources, including a full time RJE 
coordinator.® This suggests that it is shortsighted to fully fund initiatives on a short-term 
basis and expect measurable outcomes, as two recent studies indicate. In their RCT, Bonell 
and colleagues found that a restorative initiative reduced bullying by the end of the third 
year, but not the end of the second year.®* And, in a longitudinal case study, Gonzalez doc- 
umented that it took the school four years to reach full implementation of a value-aligned 
implementation model. In this model, the school developed “a restorative and relational 
framework [occupying] space at all levels of a school community.”” Taken together, studies 
suggest that RJE gains depend upon adequate resources and a longer term implementation 
plan. 


Recommendations 


It is recommended that schools adopt principle-based, comprehensive, 
and equity-oriented RJE. 


1. Use principle-based RJE. Restorative practices must align with the values of RJE, 
namely: respect, dignity, and mutual concern for all members of the learning commu- 
nity; a commitment to justice and equity; and a belief in the value and worth of each 
person. 
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2. Take a comprehensive approach to RJE. RJE practices should encompass not 
only student behaviors, but also staff behaviors, policies and procedures, pedagogical 
choices, curricular decisions, and schoolwide decision-making processes. 


3. Emphasize the equity focus of RJE. Consistent with the values of RJE, attention 
should be paid to disrupting hierarchies and rampant individualism, and to honoring 
the humanity of each member of the learning community. RJE practices need to ex- 
plicitly identify opportunity gaps and challenge disciplinary disproportionality as it 
relates to a range of student characteristics including race, ethnicity, religion, ability, 
socioeconomic status, language, culture, sexuality, and gender expression. Sole focus 
on a reduction in suspensions and expulsions will not address the systemic and struc- 
tural inequalities that impact students’ social, emotional, and academic well-being. 


It is recommended that schools implement RJE with contextually sensi- 
tive, strategic, and long-term implementation plans and practices. 


4. Develop contextually sensitive implementation plans. There is not a step-by- 
step implementation model that will work for each school or district. RJE implementa- 
tion should align with the particular strengths and needs of the environment. Further, 
the implementation plan should change and evolve as needed and ensure that each 
step is grounded in the particular context and developed with input from stakeholders. 


5. Employ strategic rollout. Drawing on organizational change theories that empha- 
size both top-down and bottom-up initiatives, educators can build a strong base of 
RJE advocates and leaders as they work to shift policies and practices. To improve 
buy-in and investment, initial efforts can engage fully supportive allies while honoring 
slow adopters, whose critiques and questions can help chart direction. 


6. Create long-term implementation plans focused on sustainability and pro- 
fessional support. Ongoing professional development is needed to build school and 
district capacity for continual growth (e.g., coaching, peer mentoring, and profession- 
al learning communities) and to account for staff turnover and the induction of new 
staff. Widespread change may take considerable time and resources. Two-year plans 
are common, but longer plans may be required if major shifts in mindset are needed. 
Leaders should manage expectations about how long it may take to see quantifiable 
results. 


It is recommended that policymakers and researchers examine change 
over a minimum of three to five years and focus on fidelity of RJE im- 
plementation using mixed method designs. 


7. Invest in long-term, mixed-methods research examining RJE implementa- 
tion. In light of the myriad ways in which RJE has been implemented and mis-imple- 
mented, researchers should focus on RJE implementation, not simply RJE outcomes. 
This includes rigorous examination of fidelity of implementation to RJE principles 
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that will ascertain if the initiative authentically embodies restorative values and offers 
consistent opportunities for relationship-building, repairing harm, and promoting 
justice and equity. Additional research is also needed on how RJE practices can foster 
an achievement orientation and social-emotional growth. 


We caution against funding short-term evaluations. Funded evaluations should allow 
for a minimum of three to five years before outcomes are measured. Finally, we recom- 
mend holistic, mixed method approaches to program evaluation, with a commitment 
to including stakeholders in the evaluation process. 
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